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A GOD-HEAD R&iGNs ! Youtig. 





I, appears to me incompatible with reason, that any intelligent 
and reflecting being should for a moment doubt the existence 
of a God. The deist who in his disbelief of religion gratifies every 
unhallowed passion, and in his impatience of restraint bursts asunder 
the necessary restrictions of morality, may, indeed, in the hour of 
estivity, assert that he has no superior, and the universe no crea- 
tor; yet he asserts what he cannot even doubt thinking, in the ex- 
cess of vanity, that blasphemy adds dignity to his character. Such 
was the case with Voltaire. His frequent denial of the existence 
of a Deity could not have been sincere, because sincerity in this- is 
only the concomitant of ignorance. He lived in a country almost 
universally corrupt, a vast number of the inhabitants constituting a 
sect of which he was the leader, and like him paid their adorations 
to no other deity than human reason. He who denied most the 

existence of things, which came within the cognizance of his sen- 

ses, was styled the man most perfect in his reason.—To preserve 

therefore this character of perfection it isho wonder, that Voltaire, 

in contradiction to the strongest evidences of his senses, denied the 
existence of a God. 

In every age, and.in every country of the world, mankind have 
paid their adorations to some being, whom they regarded as their 
creator and protector. The inhabitants of the wilderness and the 
desert, ignorant as they are, and with views confined within the 
narrowest limits,cannot behold themselves and the universe without 
acknowledging they were created by some superiot being. This 
circumstance, while it furnishes a strong argument in favor of the 


being of a God, sufficiently refutes the assertion, that an intelligent . 


being can even doubt it. It is absurd to suppose that a theme 
which animates the ba in his hut, and the hottentot in hie ham- 
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let, can be discarded from the breast of the philosopher as the idlé 
tale of ignorance or the phantom of tradition. 

At every step we tread, we behold new traces of the Deity. 
We view him in the silence of the night and in the turbulence of 
the day, we hear him in the zephyr and in the tempest. When 
the atheist has cast his eyes to the heavens and viewed the stupend- 
ous concave of stins and worlds, “ wheeling unshaken through the 
void immense,” let him in the madness of reason assert that they 
created themselyes—But let intelligent beings enjoy the comforta- 
ble belief, that the Universe is the production of an omnipotent Cre- 
ator. Did I believe that an intelligent being would demand math- 
ematical demonstration of this belief so self-evident; so incontro- 
vertible, I would not hesitate a moment to Offer it. I believe that 
ignorance and prejudice alone will demand it, and with ignorance 
and prejudice [ have nothing to do with. Let it suffice that he who 
cannot doubt the existence of his senses, cannot doubt the exist- 
ence of a God. : | 
‘* And- if a God there be, that God how great.” 

Our eyes are filled with admiration at the contemplation of an 
extensive river or a lofty mountain, but when we compare the riy- 
er with the ocean, or the mountain with the earth, they become lost 
in the contrast, and as trivial as a drop of the bucket or a grain of 
sand. If we compare the whole earth attended with its mountains, 
and rivers, and oceans, with the sun, how wide is the difference— 
but if we place the whole universe in the scale, we are struck with 
the most awful wonder at the contrast and confounded in the con- 
templation of its magnitude. ‘* Were the sun,” says Mr. Addison 
very beautifully, “ which enlightens this part of creation utterly 
extinguished and annihilated, they would not be missed more than 
a grain of sand on the seashore. ‘The chasm would be impercept- 
ibie to an eye that could take in the whole compass of nature, and 
pass froin one end of the creation to the other. Undoubtedly the 
universe has bounds prestribed to it; but when we consider that it 
is the work of infinite power prompted by infinite goodness, with 


an infinite space to exert itself in; how can our imaginations set. 


bounds tg it.” If then the universe is so stupendous, so infinite, so 
incomprehensible, how stupendous, how infinite, how incomprehen- 
sible is its great Creator!—Ifa river or a mountain fill our minds 
with the idea of sublimity, where shall we find space suflicient for 
him “who holdeth the waters in the hollow of his hand, who 


weigheth the mountains in scales and the hills in a balance.” 
In reading in the records of past ages of nations, boundless in 


their extent, swarming with inhabitants, overflowing with all the 
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juxuries of life, placed under the sovereign control of one man, 
we pause and contemplate the mighty subject. We behold the 
monarch surrounded by armies “ numerous as the locusts of the 
summer, and resistless as the blasts of pestilence,” holding as it 
were in his hand, the destiny of millions, and we are lost in amaze- 
raent.—If the contemplation of a being like ourselves, exalted to 
grandeur, fills the mind with ideas of sublimity, what language can 
express, what heart conceive, the greatness of Him, in whose sight 
the mighty monarch is a worm, at whose command the universe 
arose out of chaos, by whose wisdom it is upheld, and by whose 
power it can be annihilated ; for even, according to the theory of 
Dr. Herschell, the planets have their satellites revolving around 
them, these in like manner revolve round the sun, the sun with 
the system of which it is the centre, revolve round another, and a 
greater system ; these two systems revolve round another, and so on 
until the whole stupendous fabric revolves around the Almighty 
architect. Even this consideration, grand as it is, does not give us 
a perfect idea of the Deity ; he is eternal, how can his duration be 
comprehended by the creature of a day; he is omnipotent, how can 
his power be imagined by a frail. child of the dust; he is omnipres- 
ent, how can his existence be conceived by a being whose deepest 
penetration cannot discover the events of the next moment of his 
existence. 

Son of presumption ! now look on thyself and tremble. Why 
art thou vain thou perishable dust of the earth? Cast thy eyes on 
the ground—within a space narrow and insignificant as thy body, 
within this sod upon which thou walkest in the steps of pride, shall 
thyself and thy vanity be buried forever, and like the innocent beg- 
gar, whom thou hast so often spurned from thy door, shalt thou be- 
come food for worms, but unlike him, thy soul shall be a prey to 
torment, while his shall repose in the bosom of his maker. 


a 


REFLECTION. 


Waar -can be more grand, majestic, or sublime, than when the 
pious soul in heaven’s own melody, sings the praises of its God, 
its thanks to a sacrificed Saviour.—Or what can be more awful, 
solemn, and moving, than the voice of a congregated people, with 
holy zeal inviting all mankind to view the ground where they must 
shortly lie ; telling them the language of Scripture, with the 
voices of angels ; that the powerful and meek, the wise, and rey- 
erend head, must lie in earth’s cold bosom. Mournful thought. 
The elegant of exterior, the beautiful in mind ; the strong of body, 
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and the noble of soul : in one general mass of corruption must min- 
gle, and leave but their remembrance behind; which also like 
them, must speedily perish, and be lost in oblivion’s dark wave. 
Wretched man, is this the fate that awaits thee; must you live but 
to die, and die but to be forgotten ? What an enquiry! How awful, 
yet how necessary. ‘The world, and all its vanities shut out with 
sober resolution ; search thy soul; and discover if there be or 
not, some fear, much hope, of a longer existence, than life’s nar- 
row span—a spiritual life beyond the grave. If there be such an 
existence, (and who can have the presumptuous hardihood to de- 
ny it) what course of conduct ought of necessity be pursued, in 
life terrestrial, to prepare for life celestial. Have you ever re- 
flected that the Being called GOD, is consummate, in wisdom, 
power and justice, and delights in truth, love and mercy. That 
His ways are to man inscrutable ; but not therefore less correct. 
That He punjshes vice, and rewards virtue ; and although wick- 
edness forawhile, may seem to triumph ; justice though slow, is 
always certain. If you have not, now with humble contrition, bow 
before the Lord of heaven and earth ; and beseech Him, through 
his mercy, that forgiveth the penitent sinner ; through his love, 
that gave his only Son; that your sins might be forgiven ; that he 
would for Christ’s sake, have compassion on you, a miserable 
sinner; and remit you your sins; and grant you his grace, 
that you may be kept therefrom; and that by it, you may be 
led in the way of everlasting truth; in performing the will of 


the Father. 
a 


BRIEF EXTRACTS. 


It was not the troubling of the pool in Bethesda, that made it 
healing ; but the coming down of the angel into it. That man 
must famish at last, who always feeds upon the dish instead of the 
meat. ‘There is no instruction to be got from the sun dial of du- 
ty, except the Sun of Righteousness shine upon it. 


That hawk which follows the world’s prey, is in danger of fall- 
ing into God’s snare. Why should I lay out that time in. seeking 
pebbles, which may be better employed in search of jewels ? What 
God bestows on some men asa temporary pension, they embrace 
as their only portion. Such foolish travellers are so taken up with 
the inn, as to forget the end of their journey. They may indeed 
sow the seed, but it will produce nothing but wormwood. 

aints should resemble a spire steeple, which is smallest where 
is highest ; or those orient stars, which the higher they are seat- 
s the less they are viewed. Usually the greatest boasters, are 
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the smallest workers. The deep rivers pay a larger tribute to the 
sea, than shallow brooks; and yet empty themselves with less 
noise. I have read of an harlot, who offered to rebuild the walls 
of acity, which Alexander had demolished, so that she might but 
set her own arms upon them. What will not a hypocrite do, so he 
might but set his own signet upon it, when it is done ! 

ae | 


When Tueoposius lay on his dying pillow, he was more studi- 
ous how to do his kingdom good, than how to sustain his torturing 
pains, as appears by his counsel to his sons, to whom he left it.— 
‘¢ | counsel you to be deeply concerned for the promotion of relig- 
ion, and the good of man; for by this (said he) peace will be pre- 
served, and wars no more known. 


Wisdom shines every moment in the work of creation, it glitters 
every day in the work of Providence ; but all the treasures of 
wisdom are hid in Christ. | 


It is owing to our having early imbibed false notions of virtue, 
that the word Christian does not carry with it, at first view, all 
that is great, worthy, friendly, generous, and heroic. 
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SELECTED. 


REFLECTIONS ON PAST LIFE. 


Tis greatly wise to talk with our past hours, 

To ask them what report they bore to heaven, 

And how they might have born more welcome news. 
Lasr evening I very calmly seated myself in my study and intend- 
ed to give myself up to those reflections on past life which are 
sometimes far from being disagreeable. I began to revolve in my 
mind the circumstances of early youth; called up the remem- 
brance of my former companions, and felt once more those delight- 
ful sensations, which accompany the actions of careless infancy. 
The happy hours when a father beheld me with joy, and when a 
mother’s knee sustained my little frame ; when I clung to the ca- 
resses of the latter, and enjoyed the entertaining conversation of 
the former ; all, all was with thrilling sensibility reflected on my 
mind. I brought up the recollection of those spots where the 
principal scenes of my younger years were acted ; remembered 
the beauties of my favorite walks, and pictured the delight I expe- 
rienced while reading some childish tale under the shade of a 
towering tree, or by the side of a refreshing rivulet. I pursued 
the history of my life a little further. 1 beheld my tender parents 
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laid low in the silent tomb, no companion of my’early happiness 
now in the * land of the living,” except a few, tottering in the 
winter of life, and verging’ towards that everlasting home, 
which has been in all ages the final lot of mortals. I beheld my- 
self almost alone in the world, surrounded only by those whom I 
had not known at a time which would have endeared them, anda 
prospect of soon quitting the stage of life for'a succeeding genera- 
tion. 

Such reflections as these were naturally followed by an enquiry 
into the great purpose of my existence. Ever since I arrived at 
manhood, cares and sorrows have been my portion. But these I 
am willing to endure in common with the rest of mankind, provid- 
ed in the end there may be some recompense for years of disap- 
pointment and vexation. I reflected on the attributes of Deity, I 
remembered the mercies of God which are daily tasted even by 
the most wretched son of mortality, and was convinced that the 
infinite goodness of Providence could never prompt him to inflict 
upon his children so many trials of mind and body, without some 
wise intention of subduing them to himself, and finally receiving 
them to the enjoyment of that felicity which is the portion of the 
ever blessed inhabitants of paradise, 

But there are rules of conduct indispensable to those who would 
meet the last and greatest gifts of the Almighty. These rules 
have a tendency to root out every favorite vice, and to lay open 
the natural weakness of the human character; to exhibit sin in 
its ** own deformity,” and to set forth the charms of virtue, array- 
ed only in the simple ornaments of sincerity and truth. This it is 
which affrights the human soul, nursed in transgression, and lan- 
guishing with indifference ; and yet to practise these gospel pre- 
cepts is the “ chief end of man,” that a suitable preparation may 
be made against the commg of that year, which shall usher us into 
our “ Jast and navrow homes.” 

Such reflections as the above present nothing novel. They tell 
‘he duli, but important tale, that man is mortal. Although they 
comprise the best interests of man, they are considered as unin- 
teresting, and very many try to get rid of the torture of thought 
by converting their time into noisy mirth and disgusting licentious- 
ness. One day at least might be very properly devoted to resoly- 
ing upon future plans of more correct life, and in thinking upon 
the warnings of the tomb. 

I have always looked upon it as a duty, which every man owes 
to hig Creator and to himself, to inquire at the close of each day, 
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into the business of it. If every day was thus improved to the ex- 
tent which it ought, the dominion of immorality and vice would be 
diminished in the world, and-religion and virtue would proportion- 
ably increase. | 
—o— 
ON DUELLING. 
FROM THE LONDON MONTHLY MAGAZINE: 


Ty was a few years since urged, in certain debates, that some of 
our most cruel, brutal, and shameful pastimes, were necessary to 
keep up a Spirit of courage amongst’ the lower class of people. 
It has always given me disgust to hear such absurd and foolish no- 
tions entertained and vindicated ; andI will venture to assert, that 
those who can urge such arguments, are utterly, ignorant of true 


courage : for so far is true courage from delighting to inflict mis-- 


ery, that it has a contrary disposition, and delights in mercy. On 
the contrary, it is the coward who is cruel? That scenes of cruel- 
ty have a tendency to render men unfeeling, I allow ; but courage 
and want of feeling are by no means synonymous, and for this rea- 
son every thing of this kind ought to be suppressed, and particu- 
larly the present detestable plan of boxing. That two wretches 
(1 will not call them men, as they disgrace human nature,) should 
challenge each other for a sum of money, to see which can bear 
the most disgraceful abuse, or can longest inflict it upon the oth- 
er ; is a scene of the most despicable infamy, and surely ought to 
be put a stop to. 

But, what I have now more particularly in view, is the shameful 
practice of duelling, by which many lives have been sacrificed to 
what is falsely called principles of honour. When duels haye ter- 
minated fatally to one of the parties, and the matter has been en- 
quired into by a coroner’s inquest, the jury have generally brought 
in a verdict of wilful murder against the survivor: but, when the 
person has been tried upon this indictment at an assize, for mur- 
der, those juries have as uniformly given a verdict of manslaugh- 
ter. I shall not attempt to give any reason why two different ju- 
ries, called to judge of the same fact, should give such different 
verdicts ; but, as we hear of persons killed in duels, and that in 
consequence of a challenge previously given, to meet with murder- 
ous weapons, and evidently design to kill each other ; and, if one 
kills the other, the survivor escapes, at least capital punishment.— 
I have often wondered what kind of evidence was produced upon 
the trial (for | never was present at such a trial) that could con- 
vince a jury that there was no malice prepense in a matter of this 
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kind, attended with these circumstances, when a coroner's inquest; 
who had viewed the body, and heard the matter immediately after 
the fact, should pronounce it murder. If, then, as the law stands 
(for I conclude that these verdicts, given upon oath, are according 
to law,) it is so difficult to convict persons of murder who kill oth- 
ers in duels, is there no other way of inflicting punishment upon 
duellists ?—Permit me to suggest the following, viz. That every 
person who gives a challenge to another, should be liable to a 
penalty of one thousand pounds; every person who accepts a 
challenge, be also liable to the same penalty ; every person who 
acts as second to either of the parties, be liable to a penalty of five 
hundred pounds ; and every surgeon attending a duel, or who, 
having notice of it, is in readiness to attend if wanted, be liable 
to the like penalty. Now, as persons who fight duels have not 
‘the fear of God before their eyes, probably the fear of a heavy 
penalty might have somé effect ; and I think every means should 
be tried to put a stop fo so infamous a practice. If challenges 
were only given by one miscreant to another of the same stamp, 
there might not be so much evil attending them; for, if one of 
them fell, it might rid the world of some pest to society : but it 
may happen, that, from the most infamous motives, some wretch 
may send a challenge to some highly respectable, useful, and 
virtuous character, who, being too much swayed by fashion and 
custom, or what is falsely called the laws of honour, may not have 
courage enough fo refuse to comply with such an infamous prac- 
tice ; and thus, the life of a most valuable membér of society may 
be put into danger, and possibly cut off, by one of the most infa- 
mous. I beg to observe further, that I would not wish any of the 
laws against duelling repealed: but, as there are duels fought 
where neither parties ate wounded, or not mortally, so that they 
are not liable to be tried for murder, | would have the above pen- 
alties inflicted in all cases where the party escapes capital pun- 
ishment. J. K. 


8 


ON HOPE, 


Waar is, then, this secret instinct, that makes us in love with 
the future, and constantly draws the mind to the time at which we 
have not-yet arrived? It is Hope! Hope carries it insolving rays 
into the recesses of a dungeon ; smiles on the pillow of the sick ; 
and watches nightand day at the door of the ‘indigent. “ The 
Creator,” says the author of the Hemiade, “ has placed us two 
friendly beings, constant and amiable inhabitants on the earth ; 
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our supporters in peril, our tresurers in indigence ; hope and fear, 
the foes care.” 

Religion makes hope a virtue. Paganism has made it a divinity. 
The poets represent it as the sister of sleep, which suspends our 
sorrows, and death that ends them. Pindar calls hope the “ nurse 
of old age.” It sustains us in every period of life ; it blossoms in ev- 
ery season, like the myrtle that preserves its verdure through the 
year. It isnot without reason. A certain author says, “ hope 
makes us live.”- The human mind is essentially active ; when it 
ceases to hope, it begins to languish. It has been observed, thata 
sentiment is more or less permanent in proportion to its violence : 
nothing is more fleeting than surprize, anger, fright. Nature, de- 
sirous that hope should be extinguished only with life, has made 
it a milder sentiment. Most of the passions are like the burning 
rays of the meridian sun. The illusions of hope are the beams of the 
moon, shining mildly in the night. Hope makes uj on the soul the 
same impression that green color, which is its symbol, produces on 
the sight. But what gives a peculiar charm to hope, is the ten- 
der melancholy that always accompanies it ; the comparison be- 
tween the present and the future ; the privation of the good, and 
the perspective of its enjoyment, produces-a mixture of sadness 
and joy that takes entire possession of the soul, and fills it with de- 
licious sensations. How often in the times of revolution and civil 
discord, have victims been given up to the sword by the very per- 
sons on whom they had heaped favours ? When so many unfortu- 
nate beings have been betrayed by their friends and abandoned by 
their relatives, what an affecting spectacle to behold, Hope still 
stretching out her hand! Hope alone remained at the post of 
friendship ; at its voice the doors of eternal bliss flew open, and 
the scaffold became the ladder of heaven! But if hope has some- 
times consoled the unhappy, it often becomes, by mistaking its ob- 
jects, a source of care and sorrow. Nothing is so nearly connect- 
ed with despair as foolish expectations. Hope does not always 
take reason for its guide : it follows more easily the imagination, 
which always flatters its portraits. Hope also often deceives itself, 
from want of experience, for experience is only acquired by a 
knowledge of the past, and hope knows only the future. Thus 
our hopes are often no more than the dreams of the night; and 
we resemble the glass man in the story, who overset his fortune 
with a kick of his foot, and awoke from his reverie to disappoint- 
ment. 
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ON FEAR. 
Fear, like other passions of tie mind, becomes criminal only; 
when suffered to transgress its appointed boundary in either ex- 
treme. The total want of fear, argues a great defect in the un- 
derstanding ; and to be actuated by it, renders its subject, con- 
temptible, slavish, miserable. Fear, in almost every creature, is 
the mainspring of self-preservation; it is fear that teaches the 
bird to soar, the beast to bound, and the reptile tocrawl. Were 
men totally without fear, what law, human or divine, could re- 
strain the career of the licentious, or check the progress of the 
profligate ? Meditated villainy would burst into practice! The 
assassin would perpetrate his bloody plots by day! And the free- 
booter abandon the desert! Hypocrisy would then display (or 
rather throw away) her cloven foot! And vice and erime rear 
their audacious crest! Gibbets would then be erected in vain; 
the wrecks and the wheel would prove silly inventions ! In vain 
would agriculture reclaim the desert, and make the wilderness to 
blossom as the rose ! In vain would commerce unfur! her canvas, 
and turn her riches upon our coast, if fear to man was unknown ! 
The unerring author of our nature, saw the necessity of this pas- 
sion of the mind, not to prevent anarchy and confusion in the nat- 
ural and moral world: but to guide us to a state of immortal felic- 
ity hereafter, by a glorious union to, and happy dependence upon 
himself, for which purpose, it was wisely and graciously planted in 
the human breast ! 

The excess of fear, on the other hand, has a tendency to magni- 
fy calamity, by creating imaginary honours, and in this respect 
renders its subject miserable ; we should never be influenced by | 
fear in the paths of virtue and religion ; because in this sense, the 
fear of man causeth asnare. The noble army of Martyrs, who 
are ascended in the regions of bliss, have left examples of intre- 
pidity upon record superior to its power! The love of liberty, 
patriotism and philanthropy, in the cause of the American revolu- 
tion, as well as our late contest, have transported thousands of our 
countrymen beyond the reach of fear. 

Let us take a retrospective view of the evils arising from the 
abuse of this passion ; in which, it will be proper to observe that 
Fear is the parent of superstition ; and that superstition has been 
productive of many evils, will be denied by none, who are ac- 
quainted with the history of the dark era, from the 10th to the 
17th century. : 

What was it, but superstition, that gave rise'to the holy war, 
in which many myriads, both of Christians and Mahometans have 
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fallen asacrifice to that gloomy tyrant ! What is it but superstition, 
that sends the pilgrim to traverse Arabia’s burning sands, and court 
the hardships of the inhospitable desert! What is it but supersti- 
tion, that draws the christian to Mount Calvary, or the Mahometan 
to Mecca! Rivers of oil and mountains of wax, have been con- 
sumed in the cause of superstition, where benevolence to man- 
kind and true piety towards God have had but little influence ! So 
universally prevalent is superstition, that the wise and magnani- 
mous, as well as the silly and fearful, are more or less tainted with 
it. The gallant soldier, as well as the timorous old woman ; and 
the sage philosopher, as well as the ignorant peasant, are in some 
measure subject to the dominions of this dreary despot ! 


a ee 


VIRTUE. 


‘Tue are must be of an unusual composition, that is made to burn 
in water, and so must his temper be that can remain unsullied, and 
retain its brightness, though encompassed with corruption’s waves. 
When the handsome courtesan, Theodata, vaunted to Socrates 
how much she was to be esteemed before him, because she could 
gain many proselytes from him, but he none from her, he replied, 
that it was no wonder, for she led them down the easy and descend- 
ing road of vice, while he compelled them to the thorny and as-. 
cending path of virtue. Virtue dwells at the head of the river, to 
which we cannot get but by rowing against the current ; he that 
walks thro’ a large field hath only anarrow path to guide him right 
in the way; but on either side there is wide room to wander in. 

Every virtue hath two vices that close her up in curious limits, 
and if she swerve ever so little she steps into error. Religion 
has superstition and profaneness—fortitude, fear and rashness— 
liberality, avarice and prodigality—justice, rigor and partiality, 
and so in others; which has occasioned some to define virtue te 
be a medium between two extremes. Virtue is in truth a war, 
wherein a man must be perpetual sentinel—it is an obelisk, which 
though founded in the earth, hath a spire which reaches to 
heaven—like the palm-tree, though it hath pleasant fruit, it is 
hard to come at it, for the stem is not easy to climb. 

Though surrounded with difficulties, the virtuous man hath a 
star within, that guides, "and shoots its rays of comfort: he hath 
found the true philosopher’s stone, that can analchymy the alloy 
of life, and by a certain célestial process, can turn all the brass of 
this world into gold. 
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APOLOGY FOR THE LOQUACITY OF WOMEN. 


Ir isa very ancient adage that nature does nothing in vain. To 
women she has given the talent of talking more frequently as well 
as more fluently than men; she has likewise endowed them with 
a greater quantity of animation, or what is commonly called animal 
spirits. Why (it may be asked) has nature in this article, so emi- 
nently distinguished women from men ?—For the best and wisest 
of purposes. The principal destination of all women is to be mo- 
thers ; hence some qualities peculiar to such a destination must 
necessarily have been bestowed upon them: these qualities are 
numerous—a superior degree of patience, of affection, of minute 
but useful attentions, joined to an almost incessant speaking. 

** Here, however, | must confine my observations to the last 
conspicuous and eminent accomplishment. 'To be occupied with 
laborious offices which demand either bodily or mental exertions, 
and not unfrequently both, is allotted the men. These causes, be- 
sides their comparative natural taciturnity, totally incapacitate them 
for that loquacity which is requisite for amusing and teaching 
young children to speak. But employments of women are of a 
more domestic kind: household affairs, and particularly the nurs- 
ing and training of children, are sufficient to engross their atten- 
tion, and to call forth all their ingenuity and active powers. The 
loquacity of women_is too often considered by poets, historians, and 
unthinking men, asa reproach upon the sex. Men of this descrip- 
tion know not what they say. When they blame women for speak- 
ing much, they blame nature for one of her wisest institutions. 
Women speak much—they ought to speak much—nature compels 
them to speak much; and when they do so, they are complying 
religiously with one of her most sacred and useful laws. It may 
be said, that some men talk as much as women ;—granted—but 
beings of this kind I deny to be men; nature seems originally to 
have meant them for women, but by some cross accident, as hap- 
pens in the production of monsters, the external male form has been 
superinduced upon the female stock.” 

We doubt whether our fair readers will be proud of their ad- 
vocate, or even admit his positions. 


ee ee 


WIFE AND HOME. 
Ty a man be not happy in his own house, where shall he look for 
happiness ? It is the proper theatre of a woman’s glory, it is the 
just bounds of a man’s felicity. He may indeed, wander in a fruit+ 
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less search of extraordinary bliss, but the soul of his foot like that - 
of Noah’s dove, will find no rest until returned to the ark of do- 
mestic tranquillity, The peace he enjoys at home, entitle him to 
respect abroad, gives joy to his conversation, and adds vigor to his 
friendship. It is this also, which consoles in calamity, and plucks 
out the arrow of ill-natured censure. Happy the man who with 
cool, determined indifference, can withdraw from the world’s ap- 
plause, and the world’s envy, meeting in the smiles of a wife, grat- 
ification which the former cannot abate by its subtilty, nor the 
latter embitter by its venom, | 


ee eee 


A SENTIMENTAL FRAGMENT. 


Te tear of the morning hangs on the hawthorn, and impearls 
the rose. In the day of my joy, my cheek was likened to the blush- 
ing beauty of that lovely flower : and though it has long since lost 
its crimson, it stiil retains a partial similitude—for the tear is on it. 
But, alas! no cheering sua exhales my sorrow ; and the crystal 
that stole forth in the morning from my eye-lids holds its place in 
the midnight-hour. 

Thus answered Elvira. I went on—And is love, said I, the cank- 
er-worm that has preyed on thy beauty ? Does that tottering pas- 
sion make thee shed the ceaseless tear ? 

No, replied Elvira, love gave me all its choicest blessings ; du- 
ring five years I rioted on its pleasures, and this world was a heav- 
en tome. William, it is true, is no more ! but he died in the field of 
honour ; he is recorded with those heroes who fought and fell for 
their country—lI bathed his wounds—his Jast words blessed me 
—and his expiring sigh was breathed forth in my bosom—I wept 
the briny tears of honest sorrow ; but I had my consolation—my 
William loved none but me, and he still lived in the blessed image 
which he left me of himself. 

It was my duty, and it soon became my sole delight, to point out 
to the darling boy the path in which his sire had trod, and to in- 
stil to his expanding mind an emulation of parental virtue. 

His young breast felt the glowing dame, and he was wont 
to weep when I led him to the grave which glory had dug for his 
father. | 

But he too is taken from me—he sleeps beneath this turf which 
I adorn with flowers. Here my fancy feeds .my sorrow, and this 
sacred shrine of affection I shall daily visit till weary nature con- 
ducts me to my husband and my child. 
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AnTaLcwwas, 2 Spartan, being about to enter into the Priesthood, 
was asked by the priest, what action worthy of renown he had per- 
formed during his life ? He replied, “ If I have performed any, the 
Gods themselves are acquainted with it.”—How nobie an instance 
of modesty ! How exalted a notion of the Deity ! and surely noth- 
ing can be more foolish than to imagine, by the commemoration 
of our actions, we recommend ourselves to the Deity, who, of 
whatever nature these actions may be, must have the clearest 
knowledge of their quality and worth. 


Wuiust the Romans were beseiging the city of Falisca, a School- 
Master contrived to lead the children of the principle men of the 
city into the Roman camp. ‘The novelty of such a baseness sur- 
prized them, and they so much abhorred it, that immediately they 
ordered the arms of the traitor to be tied, gave each of the schol- 
ars rods, and bid them whip him back to the city, and return to 
their parents. ‘They did so accordingly, and in so rigourous a man- 
ner, that the wretch died under their blows as they entered the city. 
The generosity of the Romans touched the Faliscans so sensibly, 
the next day, on honorable terms, they submitted themselves to 
the Romans. 

SELECT SENTENCES. 

Unforseen pleasures are the most agreeable. They are not 
anticipated by a hope that almost always falls short of its flat- 
tering ideas. 

Riches would be little esteemed, if they did not furnish van- 
ity with the pleasure of having what others have not. 

Let us seek after our enemies in those with whom we live; 
others, with whom we have no acquaintance, do not think of 
doing us harm. 

We are fond of conversing with those we love, why there- 
fore cannot man, who loves himself so well, remain a moment 
with himseif? 








AMUSEMENT. 


A PROUD MAN 


Ts a fool in fermentation, that swells and boils over like a por- 
ridge-pot. He sets out his feathers like an owl, to swell and seem 
bigger than he is. He is troubled with a tumour and inflammation 
of self-conceit, that renders every part of him stiff, and uneasy. 
He has given himself smpathetic love-powder, that works upon him 
to dotage, and has transformed him into his own mistress. He is his 
own gallant, and makes most passionate addresses to his own dear 
perfections. He commits idolatry to himself, and worships his 
own image ; though there is no soul living of his church but him- 
self, yet he believes as the church believes, and maintains his faith 
with the obstinacy of a fanatic. He is his own favourite, and ad- 
vances himself not only above his merit, but all mankind ; is both 
Damen and Pythias, to his own dear self, and values his erony 
above his soul. He gives place to no man but himself, and that 
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with very great distance to all others, whom he esteems not worthy 
to approach him. He believes whatsoever he has receives a 
value in being his ; as a horse in a nobleman’s stable will bear a 
greater price than in a common market. He isso proud, that he 
is as hard to be acquainted with himself as with others; for he is 
very apt to forget who he is, and knows himself only superficially ; 
therefore he treats himself civily as a stranger with ceremony 
and compliment but admits of no piracy.. He strives to look big- 
ger than himself, as well as others, and isno better than his own 
parasite and flatterer. A little flood will make a shallow torrent 
swell above its banks, and rage, and foam, and yield a roaring noise, 
while a deep silent stream glides quietly on.. Soa vain-gilorious, 
insolent, proud man swells with a little frail prosperity, grows big 
and loud, and overflows his bounds, and when he sinks leaves mud 
and dirt behind him. His carriage is as glorious and haughty, as 
if he were advanced upon men’s shoulders, or tumbled over their 
heads like Knipperdolling. He fancies himself a Colosse, and so 
he is, for his head holds no proportion to his body, and his foun- 
dation is lesser than his upper stories. We can naturally take no 
view of ourselves, amless we look downwards, to teach us how 
humble admireis we ought to be of our own value. The slight- 
er and less solid his materials are, the more room they take up 
and make him swell the bigger; as feathers and cotton will stuff 
cushions better than things of more close and solid parts. 


A Roman being about to repudiate his wife, amongst a vari- 
ety of other questions from her enraged kinsmen, was asked, 
‘Is not your wife a sensible woman? Is she not a handsome 
woman? Has she not borne you five children” In answer to 


all which questions, slipping off his shoe, he held it up, and in- * 


terrogating them in nis turn, ‘Is not this shoe,’ said he, ‘a very 
handsome one? Is it not quite new ? Isit not extremely well made ? 
How then is it that none of you can tell where it pinches ” 


es 
HYMENEAL AND OBITUARY. 


MARRIED.] In Lynn, Mr. Adanirom Beckford to Miss Susan- 
nah Chapman. In Providence, Shadrack Manton to Miss Amey 
Xtandall. In Edgefield Village, 8. C. Mr. Hollis Dunton, formerly 
of Marlborough, Mass. to Miss Selame, daughter of Mr. Peter La- 
borde, of E. V. 

SR ME, RT es 

DIED.) In this town, Mr. Thomas Newcomb, aged 53; Mr. 
James Adams, aged 29; Charlotte Augusta, daughter of Mr. Thos. 
Leach; Caroline Cook, daughter of Mr. Phineas Capen; Sarah 
Elizabeth, danghter of Mr. Josiah Bumstead ; Miss Sarah Tainter, 
aged 30; Worham, youngest son of Mr. Worham Priest, aged 1 
year; Robert Lash Harris, aged 17 months; at sea, on board ship 
Marcellus, William Ward, aged 17, son of the late Capt. William W. 
of thistown. In Cambridgeport, Lemuel J. Child, aged 18 months. 
In Dorchester, Miss Jane L. , aged 18. In Newton, Charles, 
Grafton Bacon, aged 2 years and 3 months. In New-Bedford 
Miss Sally Riehardson, aged 17. In Louisville, (Kentucky) Mr. 
William Hartley, formerly of Boston. 
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POETRY. 


FRIENDSHIP. 


I saw a flower unfold on Flora’s breast, 
Perfum’d with fragrance, and in verdure drest ; 
Fann’d by her breath, it fear’d no threat’ning ill ; 
Warm’d by her bosom; knew no wintry chill. 

I look’d, and lo! the rosy tints had fled, 

And all its blooming loveliness was dead! 

This flower is Man! born of the earth at first— 
And living but to moulder back to dust. 

His life a leaf—his sweetest breath a sigh— 

His birthright this—to suffer. and to die.” 


Til fated man! in Folly’s mazes led— 
Condemn’d in Error’s vagrant paths to tread! 


But is there not one joy the world can give ? 

Is it in heaven alone that transports live! s 
Yes! Heaven alone can blessedness bestow— 

Yet man may taste that blessedness below. 

This gift—ethereal spirits call it Love,— 

Descends to earth from holy founts above : 

And mortals call it Friendship :—Lovely guest! 

Enter—and dwell forever in my breast. 

Reign queen of all the passions of the soul ; 

My ev’ry power shall own thy sweet control ! 


Friendship ! thou child of Eden! heav’nly maid! 
To thee be this my muse’s offering paid. 

She knows the sweets thy sacred ties bestow; 
She owns thy power to heal the wounds of woe. 
Oft has thy matchless, sorrow-soothing art, 
Extracted daggers from the bleeding heart— 
Heal’d the wide wounds relentless Malice gave, 
And sav’d when none beside had power to save! 
*Tis thine to wipe from Mis’ry’s eye the tear— 
*Tis thine the sorrow-burden’d soul to cheer— 
*Tis thine to antedate the joys on high, 

And draw ethereal transports from the sky— 

To cheer the selfish world through which We 20, 
And give the soul a taste of heaven below! 


Should penury repress my love of ease, 

And science lose her wonted power to please— 
Should fortune frown, and fame withhold her bays— 
Earth yield no food to feed the love of praise— 
Heaven grant no good a selfish world esteems— 
Let but religion shed her quickning beams, _ 
And friendship prove her potency of art, 

Ease, Science, Fortune, Fame, and I would part. 





